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Skowheoan, Oct. 7th, 1856. 
Henbt B. Feabson, Esq., 

Sir, — On behalf of the Executive Committee of the Fremont Club of Skow- 
began and Bloomiield, you are hereby requested to furnish us and the public 
with a copy inpamphlet form of your letters to Hon. Bufiis Choate, recently 
puUished at TVaterville, in the Eastern Mail. 

Yours very respectfully, 

Joseph L. Patten, 
Chaifmm of Executive Gomnuttee cf Fremont dvb. 



LETTER I; 



Waterville, Me., Aug. 14, 1856. 
SuFus Choate, Esq. 

Sib : Your letter in reply to the Whig State Committee, who 
called a mass meeting of the Whigs of Maine at Waterville, was 
read on the afternoon of the 13th inst., hefore that meeting, and is 
now in print. I trust that as one interested in your letter, there is 
no impropriety in commenting on one or two ideas it contains. I 
shall address you as a scholar, a gentleman, and an American of 
the Washington and Webster schools. 

If it will not savor of egotism, you will pardon me for observ- 
ing, that I am attached to no political party, and have confined my 
action through life to a simple suffrage. Bom a whig, I eschewed 
politics at an early age, became more democratic than I was edu- 
oal^d, and had, till 1856, settled down as a conservative of the 
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Webster school. Thus, sir, you wil Iperceive, with you I harmon- 
ize in the principles of Washington, Madison, Clay and Webster. 
They loved their country, their whole country. So do you. So 
do I. Judge of my surprise, then, in finding in your letter a 
charge against Fremont and his adherants, of having formed a 
•' new geographical party," and calling on whigs " to unite with 
some organization of our countrymen to defeat and dissolve" it. 
We should indeed be unworthy the name of Webster whigs, did 
we not listen to and obey your summons, was it not that your 
statement, unwarranted by fact, gives to your trumpet call an 
•• uncertain sound. " 

Where, sir, is your evidence of the disloyalty of Fremont to the 
Union ? It cannot be found in the platform of Philadelphia. Can 
you find it in his letter of acceptance ? I answer emphatically, 
No. Can you find it in the life of Fremont ? No. Can you find 
this grave charge supported by any press which advocates his 
cause ? I believe not. Whence did you draw this accusation ? 
Although you are reputed an orator, and perhaps a poet, and 1 know 
that the poet^s eye ''in a fine frenzy rolling, doth glance from heaven 
to earth, from earth to heaven," yet my respect for your vsracity is 
too great to suppose that in the spirit of poetry, you wrote this 
letter, and that your ^'imagination bodies forth t'le forms of things 
unknown, and gives to airy nothings a local habitation and a 
name." No, sir. It is not a fiction that bewilders you ; it is a 
misapplied fact. In plain Yankee parlance, you have ''put the 
. saddle on the wrong horse," You have the right boot on the 
wrong leg ; or in still plainer phrase you have " barked up the 
wrong tree.'' As a Fremont man, in his name and that of his 
admirers, I repel your charge of disloyalty to the Union, and will 
tell you where it more properly belongs and whence you drew it. 
It belongs to the party headed by Garrison. It belongs to him 
(Garrisop) who burned the Constitution of the United States at, I 

think, Framingham, Mass., and whose handful of followers have 
their own candidate, Gerrett Smith, for tlie presidency. It does 
Dot belong to that class of men who go, under Fremont, for free 
speech— free press — free territoiy north of 36 30 — and " the 
whole Union, now and forever, one and inseparable. '^ 

Of Kansas you s^y, " deliver it over to the natural law of peace- 
fill ajid spontaneous emigration/' dtc., *' and it will choose free- 



dom for itself.'' Is it possible that " in the very extacy of mad- 
ness, (tor here 1 cannot present the aegis of poetry to defend you,) 
you have imagined the whigs of Maine so ignorant as not to know 
that your sketch in fancy, for the future of Kansas, has been tried 
there, and failed there, within two years ? Do we not know that 
under the ^^ laws of peaceful and spontaneous emigration,'^ the 
freemen of Kansas, in full convention, voted a free constitution at 
Topeka ? Do you suppose us so ignorant as not to know that 
under this constitution, the freemen were ordered to assemble and 
elect a legislature : and do we not know — do you not know^ sir- 
that this attempt was rendered abortive by the bowie knives, re- 
volvers and bludgeons of upwards of 4900 foreigners, who ap- 
peared at the ballot boxes ; put out of office the free clerks, put 
in their own officers, and their foreign votes in their own ballot 
boxes ; and by causing a Missouri legislature to be thus returned, 
passed over the virgin bride of Kansas liberty, bound hand and 
foot, to the tender mercies of the Southern Black Aristocracy ! 
Why, sir, do you suppose that the report of the investigating com- 
mittee of Congress is unknown or unappreciated on the banks of 
the Kennebec. 

Sir, is it not a little singular that withm a week of the time that 
you was sent for, to address the whigs of Maine on the Union, 
two slaveholders from Georgia and Louisiana volunteered their 
services at Newport, Maine, to address the democracy on the same 
subject ? Both these union men, if 1 mistake not, aided in Con- 
gress the ^' Black Douglas'' to break up the compromise of 1820, 
which gave Missouri to Slavery and the territory north of 36 80 

to Freedom. And, if I am not misinformed, one of these knight- 
errants of liberty and union, Howell Cobb« of Ga., at a conven- 
tion of delegates in his State, some two years since, closed the 
resolves with the following pregnant proof of attachment to the 
Union : — (I give the substance, not the words.) 

** Bbsolvsd^ If tbo Misfoaii oompromi8% reoenUy xepealed, should be 
hereafter restored, we of Geoigia and tibe Sontli will tako care of onrselyes !" 

I cannot but congratulate you, sir, that you were saved the mor- 
tification of being an eye witness of the Waterloo defeat of the 
Buchanan party at Waterville. The trumpet had indeed sounded 
an alarm for weeks previous in the ears of all Maine, and in your 
Boston streets^ to be present, singly or in companies, at the great 



gathering of the mass meeting of whigs and democrats, on the 
13th August at Waterville. The Committee had appointed, with 
singular wisdom, the great gala day of Waterville College Com- 
mencement to hold the meeting. The day has come and passed, 
and the Post of the 14th thus announces its result : '' Immense 
meeting at Waterville, Me. ! — Mr. Evans's Speech ! — Rufus 
Choate for Buchanan ! — Great Enthusiasm !'' 

O, cunningly devised caption ! There was indeed, sir, an 
" immense gathering" — but not of whigs or democrats. There 
was indeed, sir, " Great enthusiasm" — but not for Fillmore or 
Buchanan. There was not, at any time three hundred, says the 
Journal of the 14th, present at the mass meeting, and this audience 
dwindled in the afternoon, to about half that number. But where 
was the " immense f gathering .?" I reply, attending the Com- 
mencement exercises in the morning. And where was the 
^^ great enthusiasm " ? I answer, in the afternoon, in the College 
grounds. For, at twenty-four hours notice, without publica- 
iton or handbill, the Fremont Club of the village, led by 
the Fremont Club of the College, preceded by two bands of 
music — one being the Germania Band from Boston — marched in 
a procession in length a mile, in numbers 1500, through the prin- 
cipal streets of Waterville, in which from almost every house, 
waved a banner on which was inscribed " Fremont and Dayton." 
They met in the beautiful grounds of the College, (in whose every 
window, save three, was nailed the Fremont and Dayton flag,) — 
I say, sir, they met hundreds of well-dressed ladies and gentlemen, 
who welcomed them with smiles and cheers. Here, sir, was the 

" immense gathering," and here the '* great enthusiasm." Allow 
me again to congratulate you on your most fortunate personal 
escape. Your very rhetorical letter, (read to the Buchananites) 
could neither see nor hear, nor feel nor blush. Could it have 
cried, it would have said, interrupted by sobs and tears, ^^ O, tell 
not of this gathering in Maine ; publish not this enthusiasm in the 
streets of Boston.'' 

I will only add, that it is whispered here, that the reader of your 
letter, having thrust it into his dark pocket, came up to the college 
grounds, and seeing more thousands present than he had seen 
hundreds at his own gathering, a voice was heard, supposed by 
the credulous bystanders, to proceed from the ghostof your epistle, 






(a live Ass spoke once, why should not a dying letter now ?) say- 
ing, "O, master," — meaning you, sir — " hrained by a thousand 
ladies^ fans, and beaten to a jelly by two immense Fremont Clubs, 
I cannot breathe this enthusiastic air ! I choke ! I grasp ! Dulce, 
et decorum pro patria mori. • If you would avoid an early 
tomb, shun your own counsels and follow the wisdom of Webster, 
who said, ' not a foot of slave territory beyond 36 30.' Dear 
master, I die !" 

I have the honor to be, with respect and esteem, 

Your obedient servant, 

Henry B. Peabson. 
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LETTER II. 



Bangor, August 21st, 1856. 

EuFus Choate, Esq. 

Sir : From one of your long sentences — usually long enough 
for long paragraphs — and which your admirers may pronounce 
eloquent, because rhetorical — and your followers wise, because, 
liko shallow wells, they are " wondrous deep because wondrous 
dark," I extract, with some labor, the following germs of an idea. 
*^ In my judgment, the question is not, whether this candidate or 
that candidate would be our first choice, but just this, by what vote 
can I do most to prevent the madness of the times from working 
its maddest act." Afterwards you say, " Practically too, the con- 
test in my judgment is between Mr. Buchanan and Col. Fremont. 
In these circumstances I vote for Mr, Buchanan." With your 
premises I agree. From your conclusions 1 differ. The 
question indeed is not about men — it is about principles. 
The question is not, who carries the flag, but what principles are 
written thereon. I take it the inscription on Mr. Buchanan^s flag is 
Slavery and Union. I take it the inscription of Mr. Fremont's 
flag is Freedom and Union. The evidence of the correctness of 
these inscriptions is found on examining the platforms of Cincin- 
nati and of Philadelphia. Remember, we agree to principia non 
Jiomines as an axiom. We are both Freemen — and both I trust 

* Sweet and decorous it is to die for one's coontry. 



Patriots. How then do we arrive at conclusions so difierent that 
you vote for Buchanan principles and 1 for the principles of Fre- 
inont« Let us summarily examine the platforms. 

\^ ho prepared the so-called Democratic platform adopted at 
Cincinnati, and presented for digestion to the stomachs of Ameri- 
can freemen ? I answer, four members from four slave States, 
viz : Louisiana, Missouri, Georgia, and South Carolina. These 
four States presented their jwnnc?pZe» or platform to the Southern 
convention for adoption, who passed it unanimously with this re- 
solve appended : That if this platform or these principles are not 
recognized by the convention at Cincinnati, the Southern members 
are to withdraw from the convention. I give the essence, not the 
words, of the resolve, and will merely add that President Pierce's 
minister to Spain — the fighting gladiator, (whom the same Presi- 
dent was compelled to recall,) wrote the fillibustering part of the 
platform about foreign conquests and the acquisition of Cuba. 

Now, sir, you know that these Southern principles embody the 

• 

^dea that Slavery has a right to enter and plant its foot north of 
36 30. You know, sir, their sophistry is founded on a broken 
compact called the Missouri Compromise — a deed as sacred as any 
article of the Constitution, and whose infraction, in my opinion, as 
effectually threw Missouri out of the Union, as it admitted Slavery 
into the Northwest Territory. Freedom north of 36 30 was the 
quid pro quo in the political balance which weighed out and grant- 
ed Slavery to Missouri. It was the consideration of Slavery's 
promissory note to Freedom, and in tact ran thus : — ^The Slave 
Power gives to the Free Power by the compromise of 1820 Free- 
dom forever to the territory north of 36 30, in consideration of 
Freedom giving Slavery ttie State of Missouri, Now, you know 
sir, this bargain was broken by the Black Douglas and the Slave 
Power. They have retained Missouri and are this moment march- 
ing troops from Missouri and South Carolina to secure the conquest 
of Kansas for Slavery — a territory granted to freedom, being 
north of 36 30. 

This right of Slavery to the soil of Freedom is the prominent 
principle of the Democratic or Cincinnati Platform. The South, 
for whose principles the President had shown so much affection, 
and whose treatment of Kansas had won their hearts, intended to 



place Mr. Pierce on this platform, but, although Mr, Pierce might 

Jiave said, 

" I am in blood stepped in so far, 
That to go back were tedious as go o'er/' 

yett' e convention durst not outrage public sentiment so far as to 
elevate to that dangerous height a man whose garments were dab- 
bled, at least, with the blood lately spilled in the Senate Chamber, 
and his hands quite freshly crimsoned With the blood of his fellow 
citizens in Kansas. The sensibilities of Slavery (use is second 
nature) might not have oeen at all shocked at the parricide, but 
the West, Middle States and North thought it a " sorry sight.'* 
Su, sir, they dropped Mr. Pierce, and hoisted Mr. Buchanan, to 
the platform designed for the President. Thus you see, sir, with- 
out the alteration of a single line or word, much less of a single 
principle, Mr. Huchanan proposes to carry out the principles of 
Mr. Pierce, which are the principles prepared for him by the 
Black Aristocracy of the South. For these principles are endors- 
ed and re-endorsed by Mr. Buchanan, and ^^ under these circum- 
stances," you say, " I vote for Mr. Buchanan." I say therefore 
to you, that you rally under the banner whereon is inscribed, Sla- 
very in the Free Territories, and Union. 

I may in my next briefly sketch the principles of Colonel Fre- 
mont, contenthig myself for the present with unfurling and pre- 
senting you his banner, whereon is written in letters of light, Con- 
stitutional Slavery, Free Soil for Freemen, Union, now and forever. 
I have the honor to be, with regard, 

Your fellow sovereign, 

Henbt B. Pearson^ 



« •■^i 



Mount Kineo, Moosehead Lake, Aug. 2, 1856. 
RuFirs Choate, Esq., 

Sir : On this impregnable flint-rock Mount, near the shore of 
this unbroken and beautiful Lake, breathing the pure invigorating 
air of this free State, I unfurl the banner of Principle — ^the flag of 
Fremont and Dayton — on whose folds please see, read and digest 
this inscription: "Union and Liberty — Constitutional Slavery- 
Free Territory north of 36 30 forever." 
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Sir, in your letter you ask how can I best prevent the " actual 
triumph of a party which knows one half of America only to hate 
and dread it ; from whose unconsecrated and revolutionary ban- 
ners fifteen stars are erased, or have fallen." Stripped of its 
rhetoric, this inquiry means that 24,C00,000 of freemen " hate 
and dread" 250,000 slaveholders ; and that Fremont men i. e. the 
free men of the free States intend to expel or have already expell- 
ed fifteen States from this Union. This assertion of yours, I 
believe to he false, 1 call upon you to prove your rhetorical flour- 
ish ; for you aflinn and I deny, and you cannot call on me to 
prove a negative. 

While you are searching for your proofs, I point you to the 
platform of Philadelphia, and will now state that our principles 
are as abhorrent, and toto ccdo diflerent from the platform of 
Crarrison and Gerrit Smith as from yours. 

1st. Slavery. We agree — I speak for freemen — that slavery 
shall remain as the Constitution authorized it, at its formation, i. e. 
in the old thirteen States of the Confederacy. We agree to the 
a dmission of Louismna. We agree to the Compromise of 1820, 
b y which Missouri was admitted in the Union, although the admis- 
sion of the former was known and pronounced by Jefferson to be 
unconstitutional, and Missouri stands admitted on the doubtful plat- 
form of a broken compact. To all this we agree, not forgetting 
that the admission of these States was a concession from Freedom 
to Slavery. These were solemn acts of bargain and compro- 
mise. By them we abide. But the agreement or compromise ot 
1820 was broken by the Black Douglas act of 1852, by which 
free soil north of 36 30 " made forever free," was opened to 
slavery. Freedom and Slavery on this broken contract entered 
Kansas. Even then Freemen triumphed at the polls at the Con- 
vention at Topeka, But on the choosing of a Legislature under 
the provisions of their new Constitution 4,900 armed foreigners 
overturned civil liberty and conquered vi et armis the free Kansas. 

Mr. Fremont's platform and his principles and the jirominent 
idea of his adherents, are to restore the compromise of 1820. To 
bring back southern slavery to the limits prescribed by Washington, 
Jefferson and Webster, and in the words of the latter, confirmed 
by his whole life, not to yield by net or vote a foot for slavery be- 
yond 36 30. This is our principle, our platform, our flag — Free- 
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dom forever north of 36 80. Thus we preserve he Union hy 
adhering to the Constitution and restoring the Compromise of 1820. 

I will now ask you, sir, whether there ever was a period in a 
nation's history when concession and forbearance ceased to be 
virtues ? How much more, Mr. Choate, in the wildest freaks of 
your humility, would you have Freemen bear. When, where do 
you propose to stop. If fire, rapine and death — if armed brig- 
ands from Missouri cry " havoc and let slip the dogs of war," and 
armed companies from South Carolina, with " no quarters" on 
their banners, invade, conquer and hold a free infant territory 
struggling into a free state of manhood, is not enough to satisfy 
your spirit of forbearance— in the name of liberty I ask, what 
will satisfy your timid and humble soul ? 

If three pence per pound on tea justified a daughter in taking 
up arms against a mother and conquering liberty, how much more 
are we justified in setting limits to that aristocracy of sister States, 
the success of whose principles would plant the black flag of 
slavery not in Kansas only, but on the hallowed soil of Bunker 
Hill. I ask you, sir, what limits of submission you propose ? Do 
you wish an entire surrender of principle to southern dictation ? 
I answer for you, no. But, where will you draw the line ? Are 
all the principles of our fathers to be sacrificed at the foot of the 
Moloch Slavery ? If not, to what principles will you hold, where 
will you pause and stand, saying " Come life, come death, here 
I stand, I can no farther go." 

Every mail or telegraph brings word that the South is in arms 
to retain their conquest^ and will hold Kansas if they can. We say 
no, we stop here ; we go for the man who will protect Kansas in 
hep constitutional rights. That man is not Buchanan, for he has 
not endorsed the principles of freedom. His are the principles 
which give Kansas and free territory to slavery. He is pledged 
to follow the footsteps of Pierce ; and you, sir, are lending your 
pen and your influence, and say, you '* shall give your vote for 
Buchanan." I ask again where will you stop. We have drawn 
our line of demarcation : 36 30. Where is yours ? Anywhere or 
nowhere ? 

I have the honor to be, Yours, &c., 

Henry B. Pearson. 
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LETTER IV. 



Mount Kineo House, Moosbhead Lake, i 

August 25> 1856. / 
RuFus Choate, Esq., J 

SiE : But Freedom, based on Law, the Constitution and its 
principles, as carried out and expounded by Washington and Web- 
ster, if Fremont carries the flag, will, as you intimate, sir, ** erase 

or cause to fall, fifteen stars of our nation's banner," which, being 
translated by Toombs, means, " the South will go out of the 
Union." Indeed ! Let us see who the South are ; of what ma- 
terials composed ; and enquire where they will go. 

Although I have assumed that in round numbers the Southern 
States contain 250,000 slaveholders, yet in point of fact the great 
slaveholders and slave breeders are a much less number. Per- 
haps 50,000 men hold a large majority of 3,500,000 slaves ; and 

of these 50,000, some two or three in each State, say forty-five 
gentlemen in all, hold the influence of the States in their hands. 
Of these, also, there are leaders. Calhoun was the master spirit 
of his day, but his sceptre has departed, and his logic, too. In 
their stead stand Toombs and Gutta Percha. So much for the elite 
— the chivalry. But who and what are the masses ? Whites with 
few slaves and whites with none. Perhaps one half of the popu- 
lation of the Slave States, after deducting the above 50,000 own- 
ers, own from one to ten slaves ; the other half own none. And 
before advancing, I say with pleasure there are some high minded 
men who own many, and others who own few slaves, that know 
and feel the curse under which they live, and of which they know 
not how to get nd. Gladly would they ; but their hands are par- 
alized. To this class add the non-slaveholders, and you will have 
a mass of men in every Southern State, whose conscience and 
whose interests are for free labor; their name is legion. These 
men will not go out of the Union ; but will, if they can, leave the 
Slave States for the Free. 

But not to split hairs, I will give S. Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Missouri, Texas, Arkansas and Mississippi as Slave 
States; while Freedom claims Western Virginia, Maryland, Del- 
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eware, North Carolina, East Tennessee, Kentucky, and Louisiana. 
The eight States are slave hy admission, and yet C9ntain ele- 
ments of freedom. Of these Maryland, Virginia and Kentucky, 
hut for the lunacy of abolitionism, would have been as free as 
Pennsylvania years ago. These States, owing to Gen. Toombs's 
club law, may vote this year for Buchanan, but will finally go with 
the Free States and not with the Southern Black Aristocracy, and 
thus, sir, we add seven more stars to your ^* unconsecraied revo« 
lutionary banner." 

But next, where will they go ? Mr. Calhoun told Mr. Adams 
they would " coZoni«e under Great Britain," (noble chivalry !) or 

'* would form a military republic." The Richmond Whig recently 
endorsed Calhoun^s colonization. Noble sons of Cowpens ! 
What ! return to vassalage and colonizcttion or merge into military 
despotism ! This last vould be no great change. What freedom 
is there now in the South ? Let the lynching ol one speaking for 
freedom, in the name of Fremont, in Virginia answer; let the Mis- 
souri constitution for Kansas reply, which provides chains and let- 
ters for the man who dares raise his voice in Kansas against slav- 
ery. 

Well, this is what they, the South, mean by taking care of them- 
selves: colonial vassalage under Great Britain, or Algerine des- 
potism. Perhaps the infamous government of the adventurer 
Walker, with his troops of New York Five-P<»inters, his New Or- 
leans gamblers, and Californians vomited out of the State, will open 
his arms to brother Toombs and Gutta Percha Brouka, under the 
auspices of ihe modern Cataline of Missouri and the hybrid >oule. 

This, then, is the Southern care of themselves, they propose to 
take ; and 1 say no freeman would submit to it. it would cause a 
stampede of free whites to the North and Northwest. After this 
purgation. Gen. Toombs, leaning on Gutta Percha, sues to Queen 
Victoria for protection. She will spurn him and his suit. What ! 
a government that paid out of its own coffers ,£600,0(10, a score 
of years ago, to emancipate Jamaica, swerve from its position 
of enlarged philanthropy, retrograde into barbarism, and take to 
her bosom Toombs and his three or four millions of souty Elhiops, 
to perpetuate their bondage! 'Will the paltry brib^; of supplying 
her manufactories with Sea Island and Upland, duty free, protect 
a labor-hating aristocracy ? Never, never, never, [lumanity 
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forbids it; Religion forbids it ; her history forbids it. The eight 
States, then, must give up their patriotic plan of colonization by 
their liberty-loving oligarchy. 

Next, will a military despotism be " their care of themselves 'V 
Why, sir, when the freemen are all gone — expatriated as they will 
be— ^there will not be left men enough to mount guard over their 
slaves ; none? to till, none to protect their seaboard against invasion 
nor to repel land-pirates, the Walkers and Fillibusters of the day. 
A military republic ! It is a chimera, a phantom, an empty^ South 
Carolina, braggart bubble ; not worth the ink of this pen to refute. 
Perhaps they will form an alliance, offensive and defensive, with 
Captain Walker ! Ah, no ! The fact is, their care is to talk bully 
and brag, as they have for fifty years. But the time has gone 
by for big words, canes, revolvers and bowie knives, for the spir- 
it of freemen is up. " The Campbells are coming.'* There is no 
menace or smell of sulphur which can awe him " who hath his 
quarrel just." We are thrice armed with justice, humanity, and 
religion ; while her cause is naked, though locked up in steel, 
being eaten out at heart by the canker of injustice, inhumanity and 
irreligion. 

And, sir, as there is nothing the South can or ought to do but 
stay in the Union and be protected, so is it the duty of the North 
to protect her from the negroes, and ourselves from the aggressions 
of the masters, and put limits to their destructive and suicidal prin- 
ciples. This we mean to do. We never will surrender a foot of 
soil beyond 3(3 30 to slavery. 

But again, sir, give your fears to the winds; strengthen your 
nerves by deeper breathings ; dismiss your visions of disunion ; 
conjure up no more haggard visions of fear, and cry *' avaunt de- 
ceitful dreams !" for as the South cannot and ought not, so neither 
dare she stand the hazard of the die ; for theoretically and histor- 
ically, it is easy to show you that her second thoughts have always 
resulted in " discretion — the better part of valor." 

The South is a bully — well and truly represented by Brooks of 
Carolina. She has played the braggart with the North for any 
time these fifty years. In the spirit of ruffianism, so far back as 
the debute on the coinage and its superscription, she tried to intim- 
idate Judge Tliaclier, who playfully suggested a goose for the ea- 
gle ; but she was laughed at by the House and the country. She 
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bullied and bribed the Northern doughfaces to help her lay an em- 
bargo to cripple New England in 1804, and to proclaim a war 
against Great Britain in 1812. She tried, under Calhoun^s eye, to 
bully the Union, and actually armed her citizens for nullification ; 
but Jackson stopped her noise and threats. She bullied the north- 
ern democracy to vote supplies for a war which was never consti- 
tutionally proclaimed — the Mexican war, in Polk's reign — and thus 
got Texas for Slavery. The Free States have not forgotten the 
bullying of one Mason, of Virginia, who, at the first meeting of 
Congress under John Q. Adams, said — *^ If his administration was 
as pure as that of the angels of Almighty God we will pull it 
down." Nor have the aforesaid freemen forgotten the long agony 
of contest, in which this same John Q. Adams, then a member 
of the House, weekly met, and almost single handed fought the 
southern chivalry ! (headed by Wise) on the right of petition. He 
met, fought, and conquered. (Ah ! where then was the ' gallant 
nephew ' of Mr. Butler of South Carolina ?) The chivalry sub- 
mitted. They didn*t go out of the Union ; they took better care 
of themselves. 

But she could not bully the brave Cilley of Maine, and him she 
shot. She could not bully Sumner, and so she caned him brutally, 
terribly, cowardly and almost mortally. Previous to this, however, 
in '^ taking care of herself" she held a convention in Tennessee, 
at Nashville. But this body got frightened by its proximity to the 
ghost of Jackson, and after one sitting was heard of no more. 
She fumed, raved and threatened that on the election of Banks to 
the Speakership she would go out of the Union ; but she did not 
go out. You canH get her out ; nor ought she to go out ; nor 
ought you to let her go out. 

At this moment, she is '^ going out " on the army bill ; and do 
you, and can you, sir, think her sincere in her oft repeated bully- 
ing threat of " going out '* when Fremont comes in ? Oh, what 
a tyro you must be in our nation's history not to know the great 

political game of Bluff, Bully and Brag. Unfortunately for Slav- 
ery, but thrice felicitous for Freedom, the South showed its hand 
and hence loses the game, by dropping (May 22) in the Senate 
chamber, its leading card, the Knave of Clubs. After this, do you 
mean to play ? We mean to block the game at 36 30. 

I have the honor to be, Yours, &c., 

Hensy B. Pearson. 
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JLETTER V^. 



Skowhegan, Sept. 8th, 1856. 

Rttftts Choate, Esq., 

Sib : You say, alluding to the Philadelphia platform, *' its 
Constitution, the glittering and sounding generalities of natural 
rights which make up the Declaration of Independence." So then 
the Declaration of Independence is made up of *' glittering and 
sounding generalities." Spirits of Jefferson, Franklin, Adams, 
Washington, and thou too, immortal Webster, observe the 

modesty and retire before the wisdom of the Boston rhetoriciaq. 

Would I could convoke all the spirits who met in that Hall of In- 
dependence at Philadelphia in 1776, whose assembly Pitt and 
Burke pronounced the most august of living sages, to hear the 
commentaries of Eufus Choate in 1856 on their immortal work. 

The '* Declaration of Independence made up of glittering and 
Mounding generalities,^^ No remark I can make, sir, no corollary 
I can draw, can dig a deeper grave for your reputation than this, 
and in my mind's eye is in this seen, your brief auto-biography. 
It is not, sir, the character of the Declaration of Independence 
which you have truly drawn ; methinks it is you, Mr. Choate, who 
are a ** glittering and sounding generality." You have inscribed 
on the Declaration not its eulogy but your own epitaph. 

The wisdom of that instrument seems to me like the flint-rock 
Mount Kineo, at whose base the tiny waves of Moosehead Lake 
dash and break and foam in particles of such weight and value, 
as your criticisms. I therefore consign this portion of your letter 
to its self-made grave ; nor will I fill the suicidal hole with gravel, 
nor cover it with soil or green sod, much less plant around it 
annual or perennial flowers ; not even the yew or the cypress will 
I set out then, and for your reputation, I will only ask of the 
mourners the " charity of their silence." 

Sir, since the above was written, the remarks of Mr« Quincy on 
your letter, have fallen on my ear and doubtless met your eye. 
That honest, spirited, true man and noble patriot of 85 years 
standing, having annihilated your epistle, there remains nothing 
for me to do but to make my bow to you and bring these letters 
to a close. Afler Mr. Qoincy, ^^my prattle must be tedious." I 
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Bhould follow liim as liilus did ^neas, ^ baud passibus sequis.' 
My steps would now be like those of a pigmy behind a giant. 

la retiring, I may perhaps be allowed to say, I was requested 
by a high-minded man of Waterville, to comment on your letter. 
I responded to his appeal, because 1 loved liberty, not merely from 
choice but from inheritance. As far back as the Edwards of 
England, I have an ancestor who, as a member of the House of 
Commons, helped to wrest the Magna Charta from the ceptre of 
royalty. To enjoy liberty, another ancestor settled in Boston 
nearly two centuries since. A son of his, my grandfather, re- 
ceived a Colonel's commission from Gen. Washington, and my 
father, though professionally devoted to religion, and to learning, 
helped to make (not for pay, but for patriotism) in Andover, Mas- 
sachusetts, the first gunpowder used in the Revolution. In these 
acts, if I have anywhere overstepped the modesty of nature or 
the courtesies of society, I hope you will find an apology, remem* 
be ring that in the language of Burke '* something may be pardoned 
to the spirit of liberty." You will bear witness that in what has 
been said, the motives which induced your letter have not been 
questioned, but the conviction has been forced upon me that in 
politics at least your head or your heart is wrong. For, sir, your 
premises have been proved false ; — your superstructure, all admit, 
I is rhetorical, and the corollary is inevitable, that you lack sagacity 
%>r honesty. 

One's pride of reputation (such is human nature) leads us to 
prefer the cognomen of knave, to being '* written down an ass," 
and as it is not my intention to style you either, I prefer finding an 
apology for your obliquity of intellect by calling you to observe 
the direction of Mrs. Grundy's finger, pointing to the Attorney- 
Generalship of the United States under the expected reign of Bu- 
chanan. Thus much to excuse your head. For the palpitations 
of your heart, you may find some crumbs of comfort in Gen. 
Wilson's speech at Woburn, in which that noble and brave man 
says : " Mr. Choate was unfortunately always penetrated with the 
idea that the Universe was flying to pieces." 

Be this as it may, could you or did you, when you wrote your 
letter, as Mr. Quincy could and did, — look back on a life unsullied, 
disinterested, consistent ; and forward to the proximity of God's 
retributive judgment 7 
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I would with all candor and tenderness say it is feared you had 
an unsubstantial and " glittering^^ vision (before you penned your 
fatal letter) of filling a vacant chair next March in the Courts of 
the United States at Washington. But, *' Fama est mendax." 

Wishing you the " sana mens in sano corpore," — a good con- 
science, an enlarged philanthropy and an unanimous verdict ot 
approbation from a jury of the world's wise and good, (more im* 
portant to your real happiness and true fame than was the verdict 
in Tirrell's case, which knocked off the manacles, opened the 

dungeon door and let loose to prey on society an unconverted 
(hief, a convicted adulterer and branded murderer.) 
I have the honor to be, in sorrow, not in anger. 

Your obedient servant, 

H. Bromfield Pearson. 

P. S. — S^t. I5th. — " Oh ! that mine enemy would write a 
Book.'' Maine and Freedom, grateful for past favors, do not aak 
a " Book," but with compliments to Mr. Choate, will be very hap- 
py to receive another '* Letter" prior to the 4th of November. 
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REMARKS 

ON TBE 

LETTEB*OF THE HON. RUFUS CHOATE 

TO THE 

"WHIG STATE COMMITTEE OF MAINE," 

WEITTEN IN ANSWEB TO A 

LETTER OF THE HON. JOHN Z. GOODRICH. 



BY JOSIAH qVINCY. 



Hon. John Z. Goodrich, 

Sir, — In your letter of the 25th instant, you request " my 
views and impressions on the letter of the Hon. Rufus Choate, 
which he addressed to the Whig State Central Committee of 
Maine, with the liberty of laying them before the public." I 
comply with your request, from the same irresistible sense of 
duty, which has drawn me, in the present exigency of our 
country, after more than thirty years' retirement from parties 
and politics, again into the contests of public life. 

Of Mr. Choate I have no reason, or feeling, to speak other- 
wise than with respect. But he has thrown himself into the 
public arena, in defence, and for the upholding the slave- 
holders' dynasty, and his work must be examined according 
to its nature and truth. It i^no time to bandy compliments, 
when the Union of these States is in danger, or '< to play with 
mammetts, when cracked crowns " are in the field. The first 
impression made upon the mind, on reading this letter of Mr. 
Choate is, that it is the work of an intellect affected by pro- 
fessional habits. It is a common subject of remark, that a long 
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and active practice at the bar, has a tendency to make oblique 
the intellectual vision and to blunt the delicacy of the moral 
sense. I have heard this acknowledged and regretted by gen- 
tlemen of the bar themselves. The habit of looking at every 
question, not merely to discern, what* is in it of truth, but 
to see what can be made out of it, for a particular purpose, 
unavoidably gives to the intellectual eye a squint, which, in 
those distinguished for success in desperate causes, inevitably 
becomes fixed. To a mind thus habituated no question appears 
in its natural state, but always awry and one-sided. Both moral 
and intellectual investigations, become not a search after truth, 
but a trial of skill. 

Considering also the nature and avowed awful consequences 
of the subject discussed and the tenor of Mr. Choate's letter, 
it is obvious that he relies for success and influence, not so 
much on his statements and argument, as on his foregone rep- 
utation ; as if there was a hidden and mysterious power, in 
what he should utter, making exactness unnecessary, either in 
statement or in logical illation. The whole has the aspect of 
a race between Prose and Poetry, striving for the palm of Fic- 
tion ; by mixing together fancy and fact, metaphor and sug- 
gestion, assuming a little and asserting a great deal, as if by 
the common arts of throwing dust into the eyes of a jury, 
those of a whole people might be mystified. 

The truth of these general animadversions, I shall endeavor 
to support by analysis and comment. 

According to the plain and avowed bearing of Mr. Choate's 
letter, " The Union is in danger, a Geographical party is 
formed and bent upon changes, which must result in its de- 
struction,^^ Can there be any subject more grave, or in its con- 
sequences more solemn ? Might it not have been expected, 
that Hercules, coming into the field to crush such serpentine 
adversaries, would have brought with him only his club, and 
would have borrowed nothing Aom Omphale's distaff? Let 
any man look candidly at this letter of Mr. Choate and judge 
for himself, whether fancy does not predominate over fact, 
assumption over direct statement ; unsupported suggestions 
made, where logical deductions might have been expected. 
One might as well attempt to analyze the contents of Milton's 



Cbaos, before Satan took his flight through it, as such a mass 
of^words. 

The whole letter of Mr. Choate is founded on an assump- 
tion, which has no basis in truth. " A great crisisj^^ cries Mr. 
Choate, " exists in the political affairs of our country. There 
is a new Geographical party formed^ which must be defeated 
and dissolved^ And then, as if what he had stated was as 
true as the gospel, and could not possibly be controverted by 
any human being, he flies off, exclaiming — " ambition^'*^ 
^^ fanaticistn,^^ ^^ violence,^^ ^^the wild waters are in uproar,^ ^ 
** the times are mad,^^ ** the very ecstacy of madness,^^ and 
after declaring that ** an unconsecrated Revolutionary banner is 
unfurled^ out of which fifteen stars have f alien, ^^ — proceeds 
to introduce " anational Anthem to the airs of Eutaw Springs, 
King^s Mountain, Yorktown, New Orleans, Buena Vista 
and Chapultepec,^^ — finishing this mortal tramp with — as it 
might be expected he would — " breathe no more.^^ 

Now, in truth, the only question, at this time, in the polit- 
ical field, is between slave-holders, and freemen who are not 
slave-holders. A free citizen, who is not a slave-holder, nor 
a tool of slave-holders, is set up as a candidate for the Pres- 
idency, in opposition to a man, who has been selected by slave- 
holders, avowedly because he is devoted to their projects and 
has unequivocally manifested himself, both by language and 
acts, their most obsequious tool. The assertion and doctrine 
of Mr. Choate is, that, inasmuch as slave-holders exist only in 
one quarter of the Union, the party opposing them and their 
projects are Geographical. How ? Do slave-holders include all 
the inhabitants of the slave States ? Is it not notorious and 
demonstrable that there are not, substantially, more thati one 
hundred thousand slave-holders in all of them ? Is is not un- 
deniable that these owners of slaves form an oligarchy, which, 
not only hold in bondage, three millions of negroes, but also 
oppresses with an iron sceptre three or four millions, at least, 
of white freemen, living within those States, who are de- 
graded, at least most of them, by this cruel slave power, to a 
state, in. some respects lower than that of the negro? Sla'ste- 

HOLDERS ABE A CLASS, AND NOT A GEOGRAPHICAL SECTION. If 

slave-holders constitute a Geographical party, because they 
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only exist in one quarter of the Union, the manufacturers at 
Lowell, for the same reason, also form a Geographical party. 
Like them, slave-holders make, hold, and sell articles for enjoy- 
ment and livelihood. At Lowell, they raise the warp, feed 
the woof, and sell cotton cloth, when it is of full length. In 
Carolina and the other slave States, they raise, feed and sell 
black men and women, when they are of full growth, and 
sometimes babies. Both are engaged in trade. Both are 
anxious to enlarge the field of their traffic, and multiply their 
customers. The manufacturers at Lowell, according to their 
nature, wisely, gently, kindly strive to extend the local sphere 
of their profit. The slave-holders, in Carolina and the other 
slave States, strive to do the same thing, according to their 
nature, by threat, violence and bloodshed. They have, by 
corruption, cunning and intrigue, chiefly held, for more than 
fifty years, political ascendency in this Union. The manufac- 
turers at Lowell, having by wisdom and skill acquired great 
wealth and used it with an unsurpassed judicious liberality, 
have obtained an honorable influence, and have also, in their 
vicinity, acquired political ascendency. Both are equally, or 
neither are, Geographical. 

Mr. Choate next proceeds to make a declaration of faith ; — 
setting forth his creed in a style to which nothing can do 
justice, but his own language. He believes that, — " it is only 
united America, which can peacefully, gradually, safely, im- 
prove, lift up, and bless, with all social, and personal, and 
civil blessings, all the races, all the conditions, which compose 
our vast and various family,^^ Now this declaration of faith, 
as far as I understand it, is my own ; as I believe it is of nine- 
tenths, at least, of that party, which he denounces as " Geo- 
graphical"; though, no one of them, probably, could express 
it so happily. 

Mr. Choate having thus got the whole field to himself, in 
order to " arm and guard our flag, develop our resources , 
extend our trade, and fill the measure of our glory, ^^ proceeds 
substantially to declare that no man, on earth, can do all these 
wonders, but James Buchanan. After this, he goes on to de- 
scribe, what " a noble ship " the Union is, intimates the value 
of her cargo, declares she is ^^ within half cabWs length of a 



lee shorej of rock, and that our first business is to put her about 
and crowd off into the deep, open sea.^^ All this is very graphic 
and very true. But the first and natural inquiry of the people 
of the free States will be — how this noble ship got into this 
perilous state ; and the next will probably be — whether the 
men whose incompetency, or iniquity, has placed her in such 
an awful predicament, are the men to be chosen '' to put her 
about and pilot her into the open sea^^ ; — or whether every 
man of them shall not be sent into the forecastle, and never 
again be permitted to show their heads upon the quarter-deck. 
Mr. Choate next proceeds to be very particular for the noble 
ship's safety, and is especially anxious ^^for the stowage of her 
lower tier of powder.^^ All which is very wise and very pru- 
dent. But, before assisting in its stowage, the people of the 
free States may be disposed to inquire, — what use is to be 
made of this powder, in case the men, now governing the ship, 
should be continued in command. Whether it is to be applied 
to the farther extension of slavery, blowing up the free institu- 
tions in Kansas, and massacreing her free inhabitants. All 
this I think the people of the free States will ask, before 
they assist Mr. Choate in stowing away his gunpowder. 
What remains of this letter, although there is in it some things 
very affecting and very exciting about " unreasoning a?id im- 
patient philanthropy,^^ " turning into hate fraternal blood, and 
quenching at its source the spirit of national life,^^ yet being 
nothing more than the workings of an active fancy on a suppo- 
sititious existence called a '* Geographical party," I pass over 
without comment ; since I think I have shown satisfactorily 
that the existence of such a party is an assumption, — a fallacy, 
without any foundation in truth. If it be true, that slave- 
holders are a geographical party in this Union, and that no man 
is to be elected President of it, who is not selected by and sat- 
isfactory to them, there is, henceforth, an end to the power of 
the Free States. The fact arid the consequence are both per- 
manent, now and forever. No doctrine can more entirely de- 
liver freedom, bound, body and soul, hand and foot, into the 
hands of slavery. 

But, says Mr. Choate, " if the government is given to the 
North, I turn my eyes from the consequences ; fifteen States 



will become alien to the Unions In this terrifying annuncia- 
tion, Mr. Choate only follows and repeats, in effect, the- lan- 
guage of Brooks, the bludgeon- bearer of the slave States, who 
exclaims, as the newspapers tell us, ^^ If Fremont is chosen^ 
fifteen States will go out of the Union,^^ This long practised 
threat, designed to excite into action the timidity of the 
capitalists of the free States, is uttered in coincidence with the 
avowed and often expressed opinion of members of the slave 
States, and their tools. According to the slave-holder's belief, 
GAIN is the aorta of the heart of the free States , and whatever 
excites fear in the muscles of its. ventricles, will never fail to 
create externally an action favorable to their power. This 
going out of the Union, however, will be found easier to bluster 
about than accomplish. The slave-holders well know their own 
internal weakness ; and have their own specific fears, which 
although the inherent arrogance of South Carolina might lead 
her to undertake this " going out," the apprehensions of most, 
if not all the other slave States, would prevent them from fol- 
lowing. It is a disgrace to the free States, that their timidity 
is the main pillar of the strength of the slave-holders, even in 
the slave States themselves. Whenever a slave State shall 
withdraw from this Union, it will present to the white inhabi- 
tants of that State, who are not slave-holders, and are in fact a 
majority, the awful spectacle of the arm of the Union with- 
drawn from their protection against the slaves of their oppres- 
sors, who, like the frogs of Egypt, are " in their houses, their 
bed-chambers, on their beds, in their ovens and their kneading 
troughs." The danger of a slave insurrection, combined with 
their natural, inherent hatred of the slave-holders, resulting 
from their insolence and oppression, would soon effect a revolu- 
tion, which would not only bring the State back into the 
Union, but reduce the slave-holders where they ought to be, 
into a state of political equality with the other white inhabit- 
ants of the slave States. 

The belief of the slave-holders that the root of their own 
power over the Union lies in the money chests of the free 
States, is the source of that perpetual threat of going out of 
the Union, which on every occasion they utter. The condition 
of the free States is very much the same, in this respect, with 



that of Rome, eighteen hundred years ago, in which Cicero 
says, concerning their prosperous citizens, that they cared but 
httle who governed the Republic, provided they enjoyed in 
safety their fishponds. 

The natural alliance which commenced about thirty years 
ago, and has been strengthening ever since, between the cotton- 
growers of the South and the cotton-spinners of the North, is 
one of the main reliances of these slave-holders. They per- 
suade themselves that the mutual interest thus resulting, 
establishes a sort of colonial dependence, on which they can 
rely, for aid, in every critical exigency of their power. This, 
however, they know cannot be extended only according to 
circumstances. They acquiesce, therefore, in the abandonment 
of Mr. Buchanan by the cotton-spinners, because they know that 
his course has been such as to disgust the general moral sense of 
the Northern States. They are content with the selection of 
Mr. Fillmore, because it will tend to draw away votes from 
Col. Fremont ; this being quite as serviceable to their purposes, 
as if all the votes were thrown for Buchanan. This opinion of 
the slave-holders may be altogether imaginary. It shows, 
however, how well they judge concerning the effects of the 
policy, notwithstanding they may widely err, concerning the 
motives which led to its adoption. 

I have thus, according to your request, given some of my 
views and impressions, concerning this extraordinary letter of 
Mr. Choate. It suggests many other topics, on which I would 
willingly animadvert, but I have already done enough to show 
my respect for your wishes, and perhaps as much as the 
occasion requires. 

I am, Sir, respectfully, 

Yours, &c. 

JOSIAH aUINCY. 
Q,uiNCY) August 30, 1856. 
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